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Tomas PALtan of Gainsborough, England, 
died 19th of 1st mo., 1861, aged 89 years. 


This. dear Friend was naturally of a timid and 
diffident character, and his life afforded striking 
evidence of the power of Divine grace to up- 
hold amidst manifold trials and weaknesses of 
the flesh and spirit, when the heart is given up 
to the Lord in sincerity. The language seems 
applicable to his case : “ To this man will I look, 
even to him that is poor and of contrite spirit 
and trembleth at my word.” 

He was born at Helpringham, near Sleaford, 
in Lincolnshire, in the year 1771. When a 
young man, and before he came amongst Friends, 
he was occasionally overtaken with the sin of 
intemperance, but being sincerely desirous of 
overcoming this temptation, he became a total 
abstainer for one year. There being at that 
time no Temperance Societies under which to 
take shelter, the idea of abstaining appears to 
have been original, and he was never afterwards 
guilty of excess. Several years previous to his 
decease he joined the Total Abstinence Society, 
a cause to which he became much attached. 

He was educated in connection with the 
“Church of England ;” but, not feeling satis- 
fied in that communion, he for a while frequent- 
ed a dissenting place of worship; stil] he found 
not that peace for which his soul longed ; and 
being undecided where to go, he entirely ab- 
sented himself from public worship, retiring 
with his Bible into his solitary chamber. One 
day, while thus engaged, the words, “assemble 
yourselves,” were deeply impressed upon his 
mind, and were made the means of arousing him 
to the duty of uniting with others for the pur- 
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pose of worshipping Almighty God. About this 
time, he heard of two women Friends being at 
Thorne, the place where he then resided. He 
felt disposed to attend their meeting, and was 
much affected under the ministry of Elizabeth 
Coggeshall. The serious perusal of the life of 
John Roberts also produced a favorable impres- 
sion respecting the Society of Friends; and he 
ultimately believed himself called to join this 
section of the Christian Church. Having found 
a more spiritual way, he was desirous of making 
others acquainted with it, and it is believed that, 
through his means, his father, brother, and 
another individual adopted our mode of worship. 

His memoranda evince great watchfulness, 
and fear of coming short of the glory of God. 
On one occasion, he writes: “I have felt so 
little lately of true love, that I fear I have of- 
fended, or am too much at ease in Zion ; though 
I think I feel rather more stayed at meetings 
ind in private retirement; at other times I am 
roving and unstayed, I apprehend more so than 
most people, though I make many efforts at 
stayedness of mind.” 

Eleventh month 4th, 1852. “I sometimes 
think none are so weak in keeping their minds 
stayed at meetings and during other times of 
retirement. There is nothing to trust to bat 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus.” 

Fifth month 8th, 1853. “ During my sitting 
this morning I seemed to be favored with more 
calmness and sweetness of feeling than usual. 
As my mind is so prone to wander, it is very 
consoling and settling when the love of God is 
uppermost. © that I could feel an increase of 
it, and be favored to keep the path where the 
wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot err.” 

welfth month 18th, 1858. “ I have attained 
to eighty-seven years of age to-day, and am 
favored to be tolerable in health. 1 sometimes 
hope I am favored to grow a little heavenward ; 
at other times I seem going backward, and 
greatly lament my unstayedness when professing 
to wait for Divine strength. When I reflect on 
the many favors I have received from my child- 
hood, and consider the return I have made, it is 
very humbling. I fear I am greatly deficient ; 
but I try to trust to the Saviour’s meroy.” 
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Up to advanced age he was exemplary in the 
attendance of meetings, both for worship and 
discipline; and after he was mostly confined to 
the house, he made a practice of setting apart 
those portions of time devoted to public worship, 
both on First-days and in the middle of the 
week, to waiting upon God. 

Of late years he had much leisure, which he 
diligently occupied in reading. Beside the 
sacred volume he took much interest in the 
perusal of publications devoted to the diffusion 
of Gospel light, as well as in the temporal wel- 
fare of the human family. 

Two days before his last illness commenced, 
in answer to an enquiry after his health, he 
cheerfully said, ‘‘ Better than common ; I could 
almost adopt the language of Job Scott: ‘ Peace 
like a canopy covers my mind.’” 

His illness was short, attended with but little 
pain ; and it is consolingly believed that, through 
redeeming love and mercy, the spirit which has 
left its earthly tenement has entered that eternal 
inheritance which is prepared for all those who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ—Znglish Annual 
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NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 
NO. XVII. 

David Cooper was no idler. He felt that he owed 
service unto his Lord, and regarded his term of 
mortal life as a day in which he ought to labor. 
As asincere member of a Christian church, as 
@ patriot philanthropist, as a true and loving 
member of the brotherhood of man,—in each 
capacity he found work to be performed, and he 
accomplished it, unobtrusively, efficiently, and 
heartily as unto God. It is proper to devote a 
little space to his efforts as an author. Various 
documents from his pen, written in the name of 
the Society of Friends, or issued officially as re- 
ports of committees, &c., possess the merit of ex- 
pressing, in simple, strong common sense, exact- 
ly what the occasion called for. Of the style 
of his Diary and Letters the reader has selec- 
tions on which to base his own judgment. We 
have lying before us several small books, impor- 
tant in their day, published anonymously over 
the signature of “A Farmer.” His name was 
withheld through modesty, which may be a suf- 
ficient apology, since there was nothing of a per- 
sonal character, no attack upon individuals, 
either publie or private, nothing requiring that 
oe writer should be confronted or held respon- 
sible. 

The longer we live, the more we object to 
anonymous publications. It might be a salu- 
tary check upon vindictive or partizan effusions, 
(which are often sent forth from a cowardly am- 
buscade) if nothing were written, calculated to 
affect the character, the standing or the rights 
of others, without the writer being avowedly re- 
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sponsible. We have known pamphlets to be 
widely disseminated, fraught with historical in- 
accuracies and calculated to mislead when im- 
portant issues were pending,—but as there was 
no author’s name, the writers did not find them- 
selves compelled by public opinion to withdraw 
the misstatements, when accumulated evidences 
rendered it morally a duty. The modesty of a 
young author craves secresy, and may well be 
indulged when the essay clearly speaks for itself 
in the mere setting forth of principles, or of facts, 
or references which the reader can examine and 
appreciate ; but in writings affecting the charac. 
ter of others it is the moro manly way for every 
man to stand boldly forth as the father of his 
own offspring. It is better that no one should 
venture to write what he dare not openly main- 
tain. By these remarks we intend no criticism 
upon the subject of this memoir. His writings 
are fraught with wisdom and philanthropy, they 
helped to moulda correct popular sentiment, and 
they formed a proper part of his day's work,— 
his service to his generation. 

“As I have at times,” he writes, “ for many 
years past, felt my mind warmly affected with a 
sense of the cruelty and wickedness of slavery, 
and its inconsistency with Christianity, these 
feelings led me in 1772 to publish a piece 
entitled ‘A mite into the Treasury, or Considera- 
tions od Slavery.” As I chose not to expose 
my name, it led me into a strait whether it 
would be right to publish it without being laid 
before the overseers of the press; there being a 
rule of our Society enjoining Friends to submit 
their performances to such inspection before pub- 
lication. And though | intended no one but the 
printer should know the author, this did not sat- 
isfy me. If it was requisite in all cases, I should 
be an offender, and my hands would be weakened 
in supporting other branches of our discipline. 
But I considered that the object of that rule was 
to guard the reputation of the Society, and that 
any performance for which the Society was not 
answerable, nor its reputation thereby in any 
way affected, said rule could not be supposed to 
reach. This consideration perfectly satisfied 
me, and I published the piece, which was soon 
sold off and a second edition called for.” 

In the year 1783, he published a little work 
entitled: ‘“‘.A serious Address to the Rulers of 
America, on the inconsistency of their conduct 
respecting Slavery: forming a contrast between 
the encroachments of England on American 
liberty, and American injustice in tolerating 
Slavery.” It is a masterly production, in which 
with the power of an earnest, honest man he presses 
upon the rulers of the people the doctrines of 
liberty, asasserted and expounded by themselves; 
quoting public documents, and by irrefutable argu- 
ments showing the absolute duty of the nation to 
destroy slavery by the roots, and not to rest in 
“ trifling and partial means,” which he compares 
to “attempting to destroy a great tree by nib- 
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bling at its branches.” The omission of any 
“ effectual advance towards loosing the bands 
of wickedness, and letting the oppressed go free, 
or even of putting it in a train whereby it may 
at length come to an end,”’—he says, “is a 
matter of anxious sorrow, and affords a gloomy 
presage to the true friends of America.” After 
citing most significant words from the Declara- 
tion of Independence, he says: ‘‘ We need not 
now turn over the libraries of Europe for au- 
thorities to prove that blacks are born equally 
free with whites; it is recorded and declared as 
the sense of America. Cease then, ye cruel 
task-masters, ye petty tyrants, from attempting 
to vindicate your having the same interest in 
your fellow-men as in your cattle; and let 
blushing and confusion of face strike every 
American, who henceforth shall behold advertise- 
ments offering their brethren to sale on a footing 
with brute beasts. 

“ But what shall I say? Forgive it, O Heaven, 
but give ear, O Earth! while we are execrating 
our mother country with all the bitterness of 
invectives for attempting to abridge our free- 
dom, and invade our property ; we are holding 
our brethren in the most servile bondage, cast 
out from the benefit of our laws, and subjected 
to the cruel treatment of the most imperious 
and savage tempers, without redress, without ad- 
vocate or friend. 

“Our rulers have appointed days for bumilia- 
tion, and offering up of prayer to our common 
Father, to deliver us from our oppressors, when 
sighs and groans are piercing his holy ears from 
oppressions which we commit, a thousand fold 
more grievous ; pouring forth blood and treas- 
ure, year after year, in defence of our own 
rights; exefting the most assiduous attention 
and care to secure them by laws and sanctions, 
while the poor Africans are continued in chains 
of slavery, as creatures unworthy of notice in 
these high concerns, and left subject to laws dis- 
graceful to humanity, and opposite to every 
principle of christianity. One of these laws, in 
effect, gives £15 for the murder of a slave ; that 
is, after a slave has absconded a second time, 
twenty pounds is given to any one who shall 
bring his head, and but five pounds if he is 
brought alive. Another empowers certain offi- 
cers to seize negroes set free, and sell them for 
the benefit of government. And even during 
the present contest, negroes have been seized 
with the estates of persons who have gone over 
to the British, and sold by public auction into 
perpetual slavery, and the proceeds cast into 
stock for the defence of American liberty !” 

“ And must the innocent,” he asks on another 
page, “continue to suffer because we have in- 
volved ourselves in difficulties: let us do justice, 
as far as circumstances will admit, give such 
measure as we ask, if we expect Heaven to favor 
us with the eontinuance of our hard-earned lib- 
erty. The work must be begun, or it can never 
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be completed.” And after insisting that it had 
been the duty of Congress to lay the foundation 
of equal liberty for all men, he continues : “ Had 
they, with the Declaration of Independence, rec- 
ommended it to the different Legislatures, to 
provide laws, declaring that no person imported 
into or born in America after that date should 
be held in slavery, it would have been a step 
corresponding with our own claims, and in time 
have completed the work. Nor can I see any 
impropriety, anything beyond what the nature 
of the case would justify, to have it still take 
place,”’ 

Among many passages of equal pertinence 
and value we offer one more selection. 

“ To show the necessity of this matter taking 
itsriseatthe head, if any thing effectualis done, 
I may instance the Quakers. Some among them 
always bore a testimony against slavery from its 
first introduction, and the uneasiness increasing, 
advices were given forth cautioning their mem- 
bers against being concerned in importing 
slaves, to use well those whom they were pos- 
sessed of, school their children, &c. But some 
of the foremost of that Society having experi- 
enced the profits of their labor, no effectual stop 
could be put to the practice, (though many be- 
came uneasy and set their negroes free,) until 
the difficulties attending the late French and 
Indian war brought the rights of men into a 
more close inspection, when a rule was agreed 
upon, prohibiting their members from being 
concerned with importing, buying or selling 
slaves: and, some years after, a further rule was 
made, enjoining those who held slaves to set 
them free, otherwise to be separated from re- 
ligious membership. The work was then soon 
accomplished, and there are now very few mem- 
bers belonging to the Yearly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia, who hold a slave.” 

We find this note in his Diary. “1783.— 
In the First month of this year, it often occurred 
to my mind that a use might arise from collect- 
ing and publishing some of the most striking 
statements of Congress in favor of liberty, with 
parts of the Constitutions of some of the Ameri- 
can States on the same subject, contrasted by 
the idea of tolerating slavery. This so impressed 
my mind that [ set about it, and in the Second 
month completed it for the press. Thirty copies 
were delivered to the President of Congress for 
the members, as also one to each of the mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Assembly. This I also 
published without my name, upon the same 
principle as the foregoing. James Pemberton 
says that some copies have been sent to England 
with expectation that it will be republished 
there.” Anthony Benezet interested himself 
in its circulation. . 

Tu 1784, D. C. published a little book called 
“ An Enquiry into public abuses, arising for want 
of a due execution of laws, provided for the sup- 
pression of vice, in the State of New Jersey: 
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calculated to draw the attention of the Execu-| ‘What wilt thou have me do Re waclnghe eye 
tive authority, and people at large, to the necessity ae mene ~ glory . nly ae m=; 
of an united exertion that may produce refor- Strive in sk Gollen God to glorify. ’ 

mation.” It bears the publication imprint} Nor let one thought of self life’s radiance dim. 
Se ew ct 

7 ’ ’ a ; Allow no sloth thy spirit to beguile, 7 
field,—and of John Redman, Salem. It is] Those love the Saviour most who serve Him best; 
a somewhat elaborate essay, evincing legal re-| And he who blesses others, shall be blessed 
search, and is a bold and forcible attack upon} With the full sunshine of his Saviour’s smile, 

; : ~erlagndtiirennan 

popular vices: as Rum-selling, Intemperance, 

Horse-racing, &c. This also is signed “ A Ban 98 Seah Seepeeaes Feet 
Farmer.” In each case the writer's name might 


OUR CREED. 
properly have been appended. BY RICHARD DYKES ALEXANDER, 


Our Teetotal Creed is, that under the liberty 
of Christianity we are not denied any one article 
of food or beverage which does not injure our- 
selves, or cause injury to our neighbors—that 
there is an unrestricted liberty to indulge in the 
moderate use of all eatables and drinkables which 
shall not cause physical or moral disease—that 
if it can be proved that any intoxicating bever- 
age is not physically or morally injurious to us, 
and also to our neighbors, seeing we ought to 
love them as ourselves, we are at full liberty to 
partake of it; and if it can be clearly set forth, 
that any of the articles in general use, or any other 
that can be named, should not be injurious to our 
bodies or our minds, nor to the bodies or minds 
of our fellow-mortals by the example we may 
set them in partaking of any such beverages, we 
shall feel ourselves at perfect liberty and indeed 
fully justified in partaking of them. 

Prove to us that brandy, rum, or gin contain 
no poison—that they do not possess any power 
when taken into the stomach of disarranging 
the natural action of the heart—of propelling 
the circulation faster than its wonted course— 
of affecting the brain—of injuriw® the several 
viscera of the body—of inflaming the tender 
membrane which lines every blood-vessel of the 
system, every absorbent and excretent—that 
such derangement of the system, such excite- 
ment of the brain, such inflammation of the 
channels for the flow of the arterial and venous 
blood, and of the thousands of little ducts which 
convey to and from these channels, and to the 
various parts of the machine, their peculiar 
fluids—prove that all these derangements of the 
order of nature do not unsuitably affect the 
mind—that they do not interrupt the calm re- 
flection, the contemplative devotion of the soul 
—that they do in no way injure the feelings of 
a man towards his fellow-man—that they do not 
ruffle his temper—tbat they do not induce him 
to commit acts of which in a state free from 
their effects he would be ashamed—prove they 
have no bad effects, moral or physical—then we 
may be allowed to partake. If, however, such 
be not proved, but that, in every respect, it can 
be shown that they are the very best agents 
which Satan can employ for the furtherance of 


his designs, we dare not éouch them, taste them, 
handle them. 

















































“LORD WHAT WILT THOU HAVE ME TO DO?” 


Oh! it is a blessed thing for us, when our 
natural independence and self-will are exchanged 
for a childlike, submissive, and teachable spirit; 
when instead of leaning to our own understand- 
ing, or conforming to the maxims of the world 
around us, we are made willing to sit at the feet 
of Jesus, and are anxious to iearn of Him. 

“Teach me thy way, O Lord; I will walk in 
thy truth.” 

If we love Christ, we have an earnest desire 
to be employed in His service, and the language 
of our hearts is, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me 
todo?” But while we long to work for Christ, 
let us wait to hear His voice saying unto us, 
“This is the way, walk thou in it,” and be 
careful to move only under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit, for of ourselves we can do nothing. 
Let none be discouraged from a feeling of weak- 
ness, but in simple faith obey the divine call, 
‘“‘Go ye also into the vineyard ; and whatsoever 
is right, that shall ye receive.” It matters not 
how lowly the position, nor how limited the ca- 
pabilities; if we are only willing to be passive 
in His hands, He will make us instruments in 
His service, and we shall find His grace to be 
sufficient for us, and His strength to be perfect 
in our weakness. Our lowly, yet aspiring am- 
bition, then, as disciples of the Lord Jesus Ubrist, 
should be to enjoy the honor of perpetual employ- 
ment in His service, and to receive the intima- 
tions of His gracious acceptance and approval. 
We should desire to be in the house of God, 
which is the church of the living God—vessels 
unto honor, sanctified and meet for the master’s 
use, and prepared unto every good work. What- 
soever we do in word or deed, we should do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving glory to 
God by Him. 


Oh, youthful Christian, through life’s transient day, 
There is a special work marked out for you; 

It may be of the lowliest kind ; it may 

Be such as shall the loftiest powers display, 
But none besides thyself thy work can do. 


Then bend in meekness at thy Saviour’s throne, 
And seek to learn the purpose of His grace ; 

Ask Him who hath so oft thy duty shown, 

To point thee out the work that is thy own, 

And tell thee where to find thy proper place. 
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Prove to us that wine does not contain one of 
these fiery ingredients—that it has not, in addi- 
tion to the aleoho! generated in the fermentation 
of the juice of the grape, a quantity of brandy 
superadded, which in fact renders all the wines 
brought to our table but brandy and water, in 
another but less objectionable state than if the 
distilled spirit (brandy) had been mixed with 
the same portion of water—bring to us an wn- 
prandied wine, and then we shall know we have 
awine more like that of the ancients, which 
certainly, as distilled spirits were unknown by 
them, was destitute of brandy—and then we will 
consider whether to take it. 

That wine of the pure juice of the grape, 
without a particle of brandy, without an atom of 
alcohol, was made, and can be made, and such 
as received the sanction of Scripture, and was 
that used on the most interesting occasions in 
which the cup was drunk, we have no doubt. 

Just prove to us that porter made of dirty 
water, which it always is—for it is the water 
in which the malt is washed, which has been 
trodden underfoot of men, and covered with the 
filthy dust of the kilna—having in its composi- 
tion that very same fiery poison which is found 
in the brandy, the rum, and the gin—we saty, 
just prove to us that this porter is to be habit- 
ually taken by a healthy man, without suffer- 
ing in his bodily health, and consequently his 
mind sympathizing with his health—and prove 
to us that none of our poor neighbors are ever 
carried with broken limbs on the stretcher to 
the hospital from a potation of this or its kin- 
dred connections, aleand beer—prove to us that 
no wife has had a cruel husband through a love 
of this porter—show to us that no children are 
half-starved or half-famished in consequence of 
their parents’ love of this beverage—prove to us 
that no one has been sent to the prison, to the 
hulks, to the gallows, in consequence of the 
long cherished attachment for these malt liquors 
—that many a soul has not every year been un- 
preparedly sent before the great Judge of all by 
drinking London brown stout and XX, Burton 
ale and Scotch beer, by drinking of the brown 
wash which is sent out into the country from all 
the brewhouses in every towa and county; and 
we shall have some ground cleared before we 
venture to taste that which is said to be so valu- 
able, as that a man by paying a shilling may 
obtain one pennyworth of nutriment ; but even 
of this pennyworth there is a large set-off for 
wear and tear of the wonderfully constructed 
human machine, through whose beautiful sinu- 
osities the filthy fiery article has to travel. 


“Dr, Barnes, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, in his inaugural address to students 
in London Hospital Medical School, October 7th, 
1860, says: ‘Turn your eyes for a moment to 
the Hospital close by. The first patient—sick 
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with fever or consumption—is a victim to mala- 
ria, rising up from the sewerage, sodden soil, 

Further on is one whose energies 
are destroyed, whose body is diseased, whose 
mind is debased, by indulgence in those accursed 
drinks whose use is abuse, whose purity is foul- 
ness, to adulterate which is a superfluous or im- 
possible fraud :” 

“ Fellow-Christians ! the question resolves it- 
self into one of the highest principle—love to 
perishing sinners for Christ’s sake. It is these 
‘accursed drinks’ which bind the people in the 
deadliest chains that Satan ever yet forged.” — 
Annals of the Rescued. 


SANCTIFICATION. 


“And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly: and I pray God your whole spirit and 
soul and body, be preserved blameless unto the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 1 Thess. 
v. 23. 

The entire consecration of the soul unto God, 
is “a state of the most perfect self-renunciation 
—not only the abandonment of all self-righteous- 
ness asa ground of acceptance with God, but 
of every thing that pertains to self-wisdom, 
strength, all. 

The creature falls into nothing—is lost. In 
the language of Edwards, it desires to sink ‘in- 
finitely low’ before God. And just as the 
creature sinks, Christ is exalted. He becomes 
inexpressibly precious. His infinite fulness 
and his intimate union with the soul, are no 
longer speculative theory, but a felt reality, con- 
stantly enjoyed. 

The indwelling of the Holy Spirit, is a phrase 
now understood by the soul, but indicating an 
experience incommunicable in human language. 
The whole being is enwrapt in God. There is 
constantly joy and peace—at times ecstacy and 
rapture—yet these never interfere with the or- 
dinary duties of life, or divert or distract the 
mind from the pursuit of its appropriate work. 
The soul is sweetly at rest; and though, like 
the sea, when storms sweep over it, the surface 
may at times be ruffled, yet deep down in the 
heart there is a holy calm—the rest of faith— 
undisturbed by passing events. The soul is in 
sweet harmony with God in all His providences, 
and ever exclaims, however severe the trial, 
‘Re hath done all things well.’ 

There is also a sweet sense of inward purity, 
under the sanctifying power of the Spirit of 
God, through faith in the all-cleansing blood of 
Jesus. Love to God and man {fills the heart, 
and an intense desire to glorify God prompts 
every action of the life. These are some, and 
only some, of the features of the state into 

which the soul is brought when “sanctified 
wholly.” 

This is indeed a blessed experience. Do we 
realize it for ourselves? Are our affections weaned 
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rom earth and fixed on heaven? Have we 

submitted our wills entirely to the will of God, 
so that Christ now lives and reigns in our hearts 
by faith? We profess to be Christians, follow- 
ers of Him who was holy, harmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners. “ If we walk in the 
light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin,’”’ and we be- 
come living sacrifices, holy, and acceptable unto 
God; glorifying Him in our bodies, and our 
spirits, which are His. ‘‘ Now unto Him that 
is able to keep you from falling, and to present 
you faultless before the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy, to the only wise God our 
Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and 
power, both now and ever. Amen.” 


designed principally for non-members, 230. 
The average cost of the whole was £25 9s. 7d. 
per child, and the average payment made for 
each, £15 3s. 1d.; showing a difference of £10 
6s. 6d. for each child, or of upwards of £7,800 
per annum on the whole. 

Fifth-day, Fifth month 29th—After the 
meeting was opened, two Friends were heard in 
ministry ; the arrangements for the day, expected 
to be the last of the Yearly Meeting, were an- 
nounced, and the proposed Epistles to Ireland 
and to the American Yearly Meetings were 
read. ‘They passed with very little alteration. 

J. Candler spoke in approval of the statistics 
as to people of color, which had accompanied 
the epistle from Indiana, and were referred toin 
our reply. They supplied us with much infor- 
mation in a small compass. 

John Pease, in reference to the prejudice 
against colored people generally, entertained 
even in the Northern States, hoped, that such 
care as Friends were bestowing on their training 
would tend to lessen or remove it. 4 

J. L. Eddy said, that standing committees 
were under appointment in the two Yearly 
Meetings to which he had belonged, and, proba- 
bly, in others, for the care of the colored popu- 
lation. . Formerly young Friends instructed the 
colored children, but they had now teachers of 
theirown hue. In Ohio their schools were en- 
titled, in common with others, to support from 
the public money. Their children are not, how- 
ever, allowed in schools intended for whites. In 
reply to a question, J. Candler said he had 
reason to believe that much religious care was 
bestowed on the people of color by pious and 
benevolent individuals. Some cheering in- 
stances of the results had Jately come under his 
own notice. 

Thomas Bayes spoke in reference to our small 
meetings where there was no outward ministry. 
He feared there had been a tendency among us 
to undervalue them. The Minister of ministers 
was always present when the two or three were 
gathered in His name. He described his own 
sense of this, on once entering a meeting where 
there were only present four aged individuals ; 
also what he had been told by a man on his 
death-bed, of the feeling produced in him by 
the silence at the commencement of a public 
meeting, to which he had gone merely for 
amusement, and which feeling went off when 
the preacher began. In reply to a question from 
Thomas Bayes, as to the cause of this, the man 
said that he believed the minister was sent to the 
people, but not to him. 

W. Thistlethwaite desired to keep his calling, 
but believed he must then endeavor to express 
the feeling which had covered his mind. Though 
the condition, both of the individual Christian, 
and of the Church, partook in some measure of 
that of the Heavenly Host, whose worship ceases 
not day or night, yet we might read in the 





































From the London Friend. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 1862. 
(Concluded from page 710.) 


Documents from the Meeting for Sufferings 
were read, respecting the address presented to 
the Emperor of Russia last year—the Address to 
the Queen on the death of Prince Albert— 
and the memorial to Government deprecatory 
of war between this country and America. 

At the conclusion of the sitting, the large 
Committee proceeded with the consideration of 
the foreign epistles. 

Fourth-day, Fifth month 28th.—Meeting for 
worship occupied the morning, and the Yearly 
Meeting resumed at four Pp. M. The clerk an- 
nounced that two or three Friends wished to say 
something on different points, not of a character 
to lead to discussion. 

Thomas Pease then spoke on the subject of 
mourning apparel, the use of which he feared 
was gainieg ground amongst us. He thought 
the practice to be decidedly objectionable, and 
would request that the remarks on the subject 
in the Book of Advices might be read: which 
was done. Several Friends expressed their con- 
currence with T. P.; and James Backhouse, in 
doing so, referred to the conduct of the children 
of that worthy man, Richard Gush—the only 
individual, he believed, who had ever joined our 
Society in South Africa, In drawing up his 
memoir, J. B. had been made acquainted that 
R. G.’s children had declined to put on mourn- 
ing on the occasion of their father’s death, out 
of respect to his known views. He contrasted 
this conduct with that of some of our young 
Friends who went directly contrary to what they 
knew their parents would have desired, often, 
apparently, from no other motive than that of 
conforming to the world. 

The Report of Ackworth School, and that of 
the School Conference, held on Seventh-day, 
were next read. ‘Lhe latter states the number 
of children in our four public schools, chiefly in- 
tended for members, to be 500; andin the four 
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Book of Acts, that after a period of persecution, 
during which the attention of the disciples had 
probably been much occupied by outward cir- 
cumstances, the Churches had rest, and, walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost, were both edified and multi- 
nee There was, then, a rest conducive to the 

ealth of the body. May we, as a society and 
as individuals, rightly use this rest, from out- 
ward arrangements, which is now permitted us. 
May we deepen in the root, that we may extend 
in our branches, and bring forth more abundant 
fruit to the praise of the Heavenly Husband- 
man. 

John Pease thought the expression of love 
and interest for each other had been unusually 
large at this Yearly Meeting. There had been 
much unity also, and he believed that the right 
way to increase this unity was for each one of 
us carefully to mind his own individual calling. 
Where would be the harmony of the Heavenly 
Host if they were to jar? where the good 
orler of the house, if the servants interfered 
with each other’s business? He would also 


recommend, for the increase of our unity, a 
careful attention to the way in which our Society 
had been first gathered. He would direct the at- 
tention of his friends to the very valuable selec- 
tion from the epistles of George Fox, by Samuel 


Tuke, both of whom he characterised as remark- 
able men. He had been much struck with an 
observation in a letter from a young Friend, who, 
referring to the recent changes in our regula- 
tions, said, “ But I think too much is expected 
from them; a little of the love of God is bet- 
= than all—for love is the fulfilment of the 
aw.” 

J. Candler repeated the concluding verse of 
the 2d Epistle to the Corinthians. 

G. Bottomley, in reference to what had fallen 
from 'T’. Bayes, reminded us that there were dif- 
ferent gates to be guarded. Much harm might 
be done, if what was quoted as applicable toone 
state were appropriated by another. Knowing 
something of the many hindrances in the way 
of those who were called to do their little part 
in our small meetings, arising front the sense of 
their own feebleness and other causes, he was 
very desirous that these should not feel dis- 
couraged, through wrongly taking to themselves 
what was not applicable to them, and thus 
quenching the Spirit. 

Joseph Thorp felt that he could say Amen to 
the Apostolic aspiration quoted by John Can- 
dler. Hecould also respond to the observation 
of his friend T. Bayes—it was the Minister of 
ministers to whom alone we should look—no 
ministry could avail that had not His stamp and 
sanction. He wished, however, that he could 
impart to his dear friend a little of the encour- 
agement he himself felt as to the state of our 
young people. He would invite him to look 
back some 30 or 50 years, and compare the con- 
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duct and bearing of our young men present at 
this Yearly Meeting with what it then was. He 
thought their serious deportment, their contin- 
uous attendance, and their expressions, although ~ 
they might occasionally be a little unguarded, 
did in some degree evidence the love of Christ 
in their hearts. Their proceedings might some- 
times show a little crude fruit, but he could be- 
lieve aud rejoice in their Christian earnest- 
ness. 

A Friend then spoke on the need of faith- 
fulness in those who were members of small 
meetings; and another referred to the desire 
of extending their business, and the conse- 
quent absorption of thought and effort, as_prin- 
cipal impediments to the Christian progress of 
many. 

Fifth-day Afternoon.—The Yearly Meeting 
met at five o’clock, and was shortly after ad- 
dressed by J. L. Eddy. He stated that he had 
now been more than a year in our borders, and 
in his journeys up and down amongst us, had 
formed many attachments, which he should re- 
tain as long as life and reason were granted 
him. He expressed his earnest desire that we 
might all lay hold on eternal life, and not let it 
go. The Lord alone knew whether another 
year he should be on this side of the Atlantic; 
but, wherever he was, he desired our prayers for 
his preservation—that after he had preached to 
others he might not himself be a cast-away. He 
found it necessary for his safety to be constantly 
on the watch. Oh! the importance of this 
watching. ‘ Watch and pray, lest ye enter into 
temptation.” 

A minute was brought in, stating that our 
women Friends had nearly concluded their busi- 
ness, which they had been favored to conductin 
sisterly love and condescension. The General 
Epistle was then read, and, we believe, was 
generally felt to be a valuable Christian docu- 
ment. . 

John Bright afterwards referred to that part 
of it which speaks of the present deplorable war 
in America, and, though not asking for any al- 
teration to be now made, expressed a wish that 
something could have been added indicating a 
hope that order might arise out of the present 
chaosin that country, and good be thus brought out 
of evil. He believed that great calamities were 
generally followed by great results, and he 
thought that this might, in the order of Provi- 
dence, be the case in the present contest, as re- 
garded slavery. 

J. Hodgkin concurred to a considerable ex- 
tent with J. Bright, and would not have ob- 
jected to the insertion of an aspiration, at least, 
for such a result, had it been suggested at an 
earlier period. 

Several Friends subsequently addressed us in 
ministry, and solemn prayer was twice vocally 
offered. The concluding minute, which seemed, 
in its few sentences, to convey much of the feel- 
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ing that had pervaded the meeting, through its 
various sittings, was then read, and, after the 
wonted impressive pause, the Friends separated 
one from the other. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 19, 1862. 




















EMANCIPATION.—In the 28th number of our 
current volume, a message from President Lin- 
coln to Congress was inserted, recommending the 
adoption of'a joint resolution, offering the co-op- 
eration and aid of the United States to any State 
which may adopt the “ gradual abolishment of 
slavery.” This resolution was adopted by both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

On the 14th inst, the President took another 
step towards emancipation, by commuuicating to 
Congress the following important message, with 
the annexed bill :— 
























































Representatives : 

Herewith is the draft of a bill to compensate 

any State which may abolish slavery within its 

limits, the passage of which, substantially as pre- 

sented, I respectfully and earnestly recommend. 
[signed] ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, that whenever the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall be satisfied that 
any State shall have lawfully abolished slavery 
within and throughout such State, either imme- 
diately or gradually, it shall be the duty of the 
President, assisted by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, to prepare and deliver to such State an 
amount of six per cent. interest-bearing bonds 
of the United States equal to the aggregate value, 
at, dollars per head, of all the siaves within 
such States as reported by the census of the 
year one thousand eight hundred and sixty—the 
whole amount for any one State to be delivered 
at once if the abolishment be immediate, or in 
equal annual instalments if it be gradual, the 
interest to begin running on each bond at the 
time of delivery, and not before. 

And be it further enacted, that if any State 
having so received any such bonds shall, at any 
time afterwards, by iaw, reintroduce or tolerate 
slavery within i's limits, contrary to the Act of 
Abolishment upon which such bonds shall have 
been received, the said bonds so received by the 
said State shall at once be null and void, in who- 
soever hands they may be, and such State shall 
refund to the U. States all the interest which may 
have been paid on such bonds.” 






















































































































































Fellow citizens of the Senate and House of 
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In the Senate the message and bill were re- 


ferred to the Finance Committee. 


The House referred the document to the 


Select Committee on the abolition of slavery in 
the border slave States. 
quest of the President, Congress agreed to post- 
pone the final adjournment from the 16th to the 
17th inst. 
the adjournment, we cannot give the final action 
on the President’s message this week. 


Subsequently, by re- 


As our paper goes to press before 





Tae Enouisn DiscirpLine.—We learn that 
Henry Longstreth, Bookseller, No. 1336 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, proposes to print an edi- 
tion of the Revised Discipline of London Year- 
ly Meeting. Ten copies will be furnished for 
five dollars, and single copies at 63 cents each. 

We have already expressed a desire that this 


book should be widely circulated, and the pub- 


lisher would be glad to receive orders very soon 
so that he may decide upon the number of copies 
to be printed. 





We learn from the British Friend of the 1st 
inst., that our friends John L. Eddy and John 
Candler had arrived in Norway after a good 
passage. 





Diep, suddenly, 5th mo. 25th, 1862, Herman Hars 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age, an esteemed mem- 
ber of Richsquare Particular and of Hopewell Month- 
ly Meeting, Indiana. 


“My BURDEN Is LicuT!”’—A light burden 
indeed, which carries him that bears it. I have 
looked through all nature for a resemblance of 
this, and I seem to find it in the wings of a 
bird, which are indeed borne by the creature, and 


yet support her flight towards heaven.—<J. 
Bernard. 


——___-~er—- ___ 


From Harper’s Magazine. 
THE AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY. 


(Continued from page 717.) 

We ascend first te the Pictorial Engraving 
Room. Here the steel-plate, with the drawing 
photographed upon it, is placed in the bands of 
the engraver, who proceeds to fill out the out- 
line. The position, shape, and size of every 
line and point must be carefully considered ; 
these are cut, one by one, in the hard metal. 
Sometimes a single person executes the whole of 
a vignette; but more frequently several are suc- 
cessively employed upon it, one engraving the 
figures, another the landscape, another the ani- 
mals, and so on, each performing the part in 
which he excels. From one to four months’ 
constant work is required to produce a single 
portrait or vignette. This plate, which is called 
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adie, is not used directly for printing, but as a|a circular one, and these lines will all describe 


mould, so to speak, from which perfect copies 
are made upon the note-plate, by a process which 
we shall presently see. 

First, however, we must pass to the Lathe 
Room, where certain parts of a note are executed 
by machinery, with a delicacy and precision al- 
together unattainable by the human eye or hand. 
These we may designate by the general name of 
“checks.” A check, with large letters or fig- 
ures denoting the denomination of- the note, 
is usually placed in one or more corners of 
the note. These are technically called “ coun- 
ters.” 

Some of this machine work is executed by 
the “ Cycloidal Engine.’’ The principle of its 
operation may be readily understood. A graver 
is arranged so as to cut a circle upon a plate 
fixed beneath it. Now while the graver is re- 
volving, let a forward movement be given to the 
plate, and the line cut by the graver will assume 
a form which is called a “cycloidal line,” and 
may be described as that line produced by a 
point revolving about a moving centre. The 
particular curve will depend upon the relative 
velocities of the two motions—the circular 
one of the graver, and the forward one of the plate. 
Instead of a strait motion, a circular one may 
be given to the plate, in which case the line will 
follow the circumference of the circle. A suc- 
cession of cycloidal lines, cutting each other, is 
sometimes printed over the whole, or a part of 
the face or back of a note. If, instead of a cir- 
cular motion, an elliptical one is given to the 
graver, the figure will assume a quite different 
form. The effect, however, is not pleasing, wanting 
that regularity of appearance which is the great 
security of machine work, as distinguished from 
that produced by hand. The Ruling Machine, 
which produces parallel lines far more accurately 
than can be done by hand, and the Medallion 
Machine, which, by a series of lines, gives the 
effect of a medal, are also used upon bank notes; 
but their work does not at present form a dis- 
tinguishing feature. 

» Machine work, especially on a small scale, of 
a far more intricate character, is produced by the 
“Geometrical Lathe.’ We will endeavor to 
explain the theory of this machine. Let a gra- 
ver be so fixed as to cut a single curve of a 
waved line upon a stationary plate. Then let 
the plate be moved forward, and a continuous 
waved line will be produced; this curve may 
be made of any size or shape which is desired. 
Now, parallel with this line, let another of dif- 
ferent pattern be cut over it, and the two will 
cross and re-cross each other. A third, and 
fourth, or any number of additional waves may 
be added, each additional one varying and com- 
plicating the general pattern. If the waves bear 
a regular relation to each other, the interstices 
will present a regular succession of forms. Now, 
instead of a forward motion, let the plate have 


a waved circle. By means of “cams” and “ec- 
centrics,” instead of a circular motion, an ellip- 
tic or any curved motion may be given to the 
plate. Any conceivable form—an oval or square, 
an oblong or shield, a rosette or shell, may in 
like manner be produced. [Diagrams illustra- 
ting some of these effects, are given in the ar- 
ticle from which we copy. ] 

One additional thing must be noted. We 
said in a former paragraph that in a steel-plate 
engraving the line cut by the graver is black 
when printed. On the notes the line is white, 
the interspaces being black. The reverse 
would be the case if these checks were printed 
from the dies themselves, or from a copy taken 
in the ordinary manner by the transfer press. 
This reversal—making that sunk on the plate 
which is raised ov the original die, and vice 
versa—is effected by a process which we will 
not describe. Its effect, however, is evident. 
We may suppose, for instance, that a very care- 
ful engraver might possibly cut upon a plate a 
tolerable imitation of the white lines forming 
the figure in our last diagram. But what eye 
or hand could cut the black interspaces, and 
leave the white lines so regular and uniform? 
Yet this is just what the engraver must do who 
would reproduce on steel this figure; yet, we 
repeat, this is far less elaborate than those actu- 
ally used on bank notes. 

The United States Five Dollar Demand Notes, 
which are now familiar to most persons, present 
some good examples of lathe-work, which may 
be profitably studied. The counter in the right 
upper corner presents an oval with a waved out- 
line, inside of which are successive patterns. 
The green checks in the centre are oblong; filled 
up with a wholly different pattern. The two 
large counters on the back are still different ; 
while the small ovals which cover the greater 
part of the back consist of a border of delicate 
white lines crossing each other, within which is 
a green oval line, then a white one, then a solid 
green centre, containing a “5” in white, all 
within a space not as large as a grain of coffee. 
By the aid of a glass every one of the lines 
whose crossings and recrossings constitute the 
pattern may be distinctly made out. The gra- 
ver which has cut each of them in hard steel 
has passed many times over each, for at one 
stroke it will not cut sufficiently deep. At each 
passage it cuts about 1-3100 part of an inch; 
about twenty cuttings are required to give the 
line its required depth. The machine must 
work with mathematical precision. A deviation 
of the half of a hair’s breadth would destroy the 
whole work. 

The “Geometrical Lathe” which produces 
this work is perhaps the most ingenious piece 
of machinery ever invented. Its general prin- 
ciples are, of course, familiar to all educated 
machinists. Itis the combination of all of them 
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so as to work together with unfailing accuracy 
which constitutes the marvel. We have watched 
it for hours, and at each moment have found 
something new in its working, when explained 
to us by its skilful operator; for after all, the 
machine itself, to produce the required effect, 
must be under the direction of human intelli- 
gence. It will do the work which is set for it 
with unfailing precision, but its work must be 
laid out for it. The turn of a screw, the sub- 
stitution of one wheel for another, with the varia- 
tion of a single cog, the shifting of the axis of 
an eccentric, will produce an entirely new effect; 
it may give distortion where perfect regularity 
is demanded. This lathe was built by the Com- 
pany at a cost of more than ten thousand dol- 
lars, three years having been employed in its 
construction. Itis the only one in existence, 
and its counterpart is, of course, wholly beyond 
the reach of counterfeiters; and yet, without it 
we cannot see how they can successfully imitate 
its work. Notwithstanding its multifarious 
movements and complicated parts, its bearings 
are so accurate, that it is moved by the foot of 
the operator pressing upon a treadle, with the 
exertion of less force than is required to work 
an ordinary sewing machine. We have dwelt 
at length on this machine and its work, because 
we consider it a most important security against 
counterfeits; not exceeded in value even by the 
artistic perfection of the vignettes, portraits, and 
lettering. 

The machine work of the die having been per- 
formed, the letters and figures appearing upon it 
are engraved by hard, and the finished “‘ check ”’ 
or “counter” is ready to be transferred to the 
bank-plate. 

These dies, whether engraved by hand or by 
machinery, are made upon softened steel. They 
are hardened by placing them in crucibles which 
are filled up with animal carbon, hermetically 
closed, and placed in a furnace. The carbon, 
volatilized by the intense heat, combines with 
the steel, making it as hard as the finest razor- 
blade. They are then brought to the Transfer 
Room, and by means of a powerful press a roller 
of softened steel is passed over them. The 
pressure is regulated by the foot of the work- 
man acting upon a system of compound levers. 
In the largest machine he can give a pressure 
of 35 tons. Under this pressure the softened 
roller is made to revolve over the hardened die, 
and receives the impress of every line. This 
rolling must be repeated over and over, in order 
to make the impression of the :required depth. 
The machine must therefore work with perfect 
accuracy, each line falling at every revolution in 
precisely the same place. The roller is then 


hardened; and when the particular design im- 
pressed upon it is wanted fora bank note, it is 
in the same manner passed over the plate, 


which thus receives a perfect copy of the original 
die. 
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These rollers are in a sort the types from 
which a portion of a bank note is “set up.” 
The selection and arrangement of them for any 
particular bank belong to the Modelling De- 
partment. When a person wishes a note or 
series of notes prepared, he must first show that 
the bank is legally established, and that he is 
authorized to procure its plates. Without this 
precaution the Company will not undertake the 
work. In designing a note there are several 
points to be considered. The various denomina- 
tions must all be different in appearance, and 
none of them must resemble any note of any 
other bank. Each must combine the various 
kinds of work adupted as securities against 
frauds, and must, moreover, present a handsome 
appearance. Then a bank frequently wishes its 
notes to have some special adaptation to its title 
or location. A “ Farmer’s Bank” will naturally 
wish an agricultural scene to appear on its 
notes; a ‘‘Merchant’s Bank” will wish a 
commercial; an ‘‘ Artisan’s Bank” a mechani- 
cal scene; and soon. Then there will he pre- 
possessions in respect to portraits. If the di- 
rectors are Democrats, they will probably wish 
Jefferson or Jackson, Douglas or Wright; if 
Republicans, Lincola or Seward, Scott or 
Chase. An Eastern bank will likely wish 
Webster, a Western one Clay, a Southern one 
Calhoun. The agent examines the port-folios 
containing proofs of the dies in the possession 
of the Company. He has ample scope for 
choice, for there are some 20,000 of them. Of 
these, probably 5000 are vignettes, 5000 por- 
traits and emblematical figures, and 10,000 
checks and counters. Aided by the officers of 
the Company, who take care that in combina- 
tion and arrangement the notes of each bank 
shall be easily distinguishable from those of any 
other, this part of the plate is agreed upon. 
Then the general style and arrangement of the 
lettering are settled, and a sketch of the note is 
made. The vignettes, portraits, checks, and 
counters are now put upon the plate in their 
proper places by the transferring machine, and 
the plate is passed to the Letter Engraving 
Rocm, where the lettering is performed by 
hand. Here also is room for the display of 
artistic talent, for a good and bad lettered line 
differ almost as much as a good and a bad 
vignette or portrait. The Lettering Room em- 
ploys a much larger number of artists than the 
Pictorial Room, because the lettering of each 
note must be to a great extent peculiar to it, 
while vignettes or portraits may be used, in dif- 
ferent combinations, upon any one of a thousand. 
Here also the principle of division of labor 
comes in. One man’s forte is German text ; 
that of another is ornamental letters; that of a 
third is script. Each executes that part in 
which he excels, and the combined result of their 
skill appears on every note. 

Our plate is now finished: the main one, that 
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is, which is to be printed in black ; for most 
bank notes now have the back and a part of the 
face in colors, for which separate plates are used. 
This complicates the process, and renders the 
work of the counterfeiter more difficult. But its 
special object is to afford security against photo- 
graphic imitations. 

(To be concluded.) 

ntonenipssnslliitintunsits 

From the Moravian. 

EMANCIPATION IN JAMAICA. 


Was ita failure? Or was ita success? 


Since my recent arrival in this my native 
land, from the island of Jamaica where I spent 
upwards of eighteen years as a minister of the 
gospel of the Moravian Church, many inquiries 
have been made of me in reference to the con- 
dition of that part of the population of Jamaica, 
who formerly were held in bondage, and by an 
act of the British Parliament were emancipated, 
on August Ist, 1838. 

I have observed that many erroneous opinions 
are prevalent among my countrymen here, 
based upon grievous misrepresentations, made 
by persons visiting Jamaica for a short time, 
and while there associating principally with a 
class of men, who at heart are inimical to the 
welfare of the emancipated negro, and from 
whom they received their impressions; and that 
the idea seems to have gained ground, that the 
emancipation of the slave, and the abolition of 
slavery in the British Colonies, have proven a 
failure. 

Feeling persuaded that in the present crisis 
of our beloved country, it is of importance that 
the truth should be as widely circulated as pos- 
sible; and having been requested by some 
friends to aid in promulgating facts in connec- 
tion with the question at issue, I gladly do so. 

If the question be: Have the emancipation 
of the slave, and the abolition of slavery in 
Jamaica, been a failure, or a success? I un- 
hesitatingly reply, they have been a decided suc- 
cess; and promise fair to answer the most san- 
guine expectations of the benevolent and phi- 
lanthropic men, such as Wilberforce and Bux- 
ton, who took the initiatory part in these hu- 
maue measures. 

I regret that I have not all the statistics at 
hand, which I would desire to lay before the 
public; yet such as I have, with other informa- 
tion, may nevertheless be new and prove inter- 
esting to some. 

It is a fact not generally known, that a very 
considerablé proportion of the present exports, 
are raised by the negroes upon their freeholds. 
Thus the main part of coffee, and nearly all the 
ginger, and a considerable quantity of pimento, 
1s produced by them, and disposed of to the store- 
keepers, throughout the island. They find 
themselves better remunerated for their labor in 
this way, than if they expended it upon the pro- 
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perties of others, at the low rate of wages (about 
twenty-five cents per day,) as ordinarily paid. 
It is owing to this fact, that the planters have 
had to resort to the importation of Coolies, from 
the East Indies and China, to procure laborers 
for their estates; and not to the asserted indo- 
lence of the negroes. The latter have for the 
most part removed from the estates or planta- 
tions, and live upon their own lands; the ma- 
jority owning from five to ten acres, and some 
of them as many as thirty to fifty acres of land. 
It is pleasing to observe the improvement in the 
dwellings erected by themselves, when compared 
with the wretched hovels furnished them in the 
days of slavery, or the miserable accommoda- 
tions of the present day offered to the Coolies. 

We are bold to assert that the peasantry of 
Jamaica, considering the short period of their 
existence as a free people, will compare favor- 
ably with the peasantry of other nations. We 
are ready to admit that there is yet much room 
for progress, and that we find habits and practices 
still prevailing, bearing traces of their former 
degraded condition when slaves; but it cannot 
be reasonably expected that one generation 
should suffice to raise them from the lowest de- 
gree of degradation, to the highest point in 
civilization. All things considered, we have 
every reason to thank God, and take courage. 

By the act of emancipation, all the rights and 
privileges of a British subject, were bestowed 
without any reservation, upon the emancipated 
negro. The fears entertained by some, that such 
privileges would be abused, have proven ground- 
less; on the contrary they have had the effect 
of stimulating him to exertion, to approve him- 
self worthy of them. I can speak from personal 
observation, and attest, that our negroes in Ja- 
maica show all deference to the white man; and 
continue to regard his superiority over them- 
selves, wherever the white man has maintained 
the integrity of his character and position as 
such. 

We have, at the present time, a number of 
colored men filling honorable and responsible 
situations. We have them holding commissions 
as Justices of the Peace; as Vestry-men, as 
members of the House of Assembly; the legis- 
lative body of the Island. The present Speaker 
of the House of Assembly, the Hon. Edward 
Jordan, C. B., is a colored man, (of fair com- 
plexion,) and he is likewise Mayor of the city 
of Kingston. The present Attorney General for 
Jamaica is also a colored man, and a number 
more of the legal profession of minor reputation. 
One of the chief medical practitioners in Jamaica, 
is acolored man. We also have a number of 
colored men filling the office of Ministers of the 
Gospel, employed by various denominations of 
the Christian church. These are facts which 
can fully be substantiated, and should have 
weight in the mind of every unprejudiced per- 
gon; proving that the colored race possesses the 
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natural ability to attain an honorable position in 
the family of mankind. 

Much abuse has been heaped upon the negro 
race ; and even the want of natural affection for 
their offspring has been laid to their charge. 
Thus, for instance, it was continually asserted, 
that the colored population of Jamaica was 
yearly decreasing since the time of emancipa- 
tion, because of the alleged indifference on the 
part of parents to the health of their children. 
The census of 1861 clearly proved the falsehood 
of this assertion. The former census was taken 
in 1844, and after an interval of seventeeu 
years the result was as follows : 

Total population in 1844—377,433. 


Church appears with but 5,000 as communi- 
cants, while the total number of persons in union 
with that body in Jamaica is 14,000; and the 
other Churches in like proportion. 

We need no longer regard these churches as 
composed of heathens. They have risen to the 
position, and may justly claim the character of 
Christian people, who value the gospel, and for 
the most part support the ministry thereof 
themselves. And not only so, but they also 
contribute materially to the maintenance of the 
gospel among heathen nations. Thus one of 
the thirteen Moravian Churches, that at New 
Carmel, contributed in cash payments within 
the year 1861, the sum of 1496 dollars and 50 
cents for the support of the church; and 658 
dollars in aid of the gospel among the heathen. 
Also 67 dollars and 50 cents in aid of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and 227 dol- 
lars for educational purposes; making a total 
contribution of 2449 dollars for one year. 

The late census also showed an attendance of 
33,521 children at the various Day-Schools in 
operation throughout the Island. 

I hope the foregoing statement, corroborated 
by facts, may be the means of removing the er- 
roneous impressions, received by unfair represen- 
tations which occasionally appear in the public 
prints ; and that it may convince the mind of 
the impartial, that emancipation has not been a 
failure in Jamaica, but a decided success, upon 
which the blessing of God has descended, and 
will continue to rest. 

A. LICHTENTHAELER. 






































Colored (or Mulattos)..........s00sseseeeees 81,065 
ND iA aida hectinsciticedceiccteeel 346,383 


Total poulation..............s.seeesees 441,264 

The above shows a clear increase in seventeen 
years of 63,831. 

This increase would have yet been greater, 
but for the extraordinary mortality caused by the 
ravages of the cholera and small pox, within 
the period of the two census; the former alone 
sweeping off 40,000 of the population within one 
year. The late census also showed that there 
were then 115,000 children between the ages of 
two and ten years. Of the entire population, it 
was ascertained that 80,724 are able to read, 
and 50,726 able to read and write. In this 
connection it must be remembered that about 
one half of the present population was born in 
the time of slavery, and had not the facilities 
for education afforded them, which the present 
rising generation enjoys. 

The state of religion in Jamaica we consider 
satisfactory, as the following statistics will 
show: 

The Church of England employs one Bishop, 
three Archdeacons, twenty-two Rectors, fifty 
Curates, and ten Assistant Curates. The num- 
ber of communicants not ascertained. 


May 29th, 1862. 





THE TARANTULA AND ITS DESTROYER. 
BY 8. B. BUCKLEY. 


In Texas there is a large brownish-black 
spider, whose body is covered with short glossy 
hairs. It is armed with large, curved cheliceres 
or fangs of a glossy black color. This spider is 
commonly known as the Tarantula. Wonderful 
stories are told of the poisonous character of its 
bites, which are said to have proved destructive 


Churches’ Preachers. Communicants.| ¢) several human beings. This is one of the 


Baptists,........00+. oeee 60 30 30,000 largest spiders of North America, only being ex- 
Wesleyan Methodists 50 31 23,000) celled in size by the Mygale americana of the 
Presbyterians oteckseiiel 21 18 7,000 | Central American Region. Full grown speci- 
Moravians. tebeeeeeeees 13 13 5,000] mens of our species are about two inches long 
London Miss. Soe.... 18 11 2,000} and one and a quarter broad. Its habits are 
Wesleyan Association 10 6 2,000] those of the other hunting spiders ; it has no 
Congregationalists.... 5 5 400] web, but lives in cavities, excavated by itself, in 
Roman Catholies...... 10 7 2,500] the earth. The entrances to these cavities are 


said to be sometimes closed by a trap-door, which, 
however, I have never observed, though when 
in Texas I have frequently seen their domicils 
in which they were hiding with only their heads 
projecting above the upenings. Sometimes it 
lies in wait near its den. At other times it 
sallies forth moving slowly in the neighborhood 
of its dwelling, and should it discover a weaker 


The above shows the number of communi- 
cant members only, and exclusive of those of 
the Church of England. Besides these there 
are others in connection with the churches, but 
who have not yet attained to the class of com- 
municanis. Thus, for instance, the Moravain 
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insect it darts quickly and often secures the un- 
wary one for its food. 

It very rarely injures any person, as it never 
bites unless disturbed, nor does it often choose 
an abode near houses. I have several times 
teased it with a long stick, but could never make 
it jump more than a few inches. It would 
stand erect and fight bravely, biting the provok- 
ing instrument, but would always run away the 
minute the stick was withdrawn. The Texan 
Tarantula is entirely distinct from the spider of 
the same name found in Italy, belonging, in 
fact, toa different genus. TheMygale Hentzii 
was first described by Girardin Marcy’s Report of 
the Exploration of the Red river of Louisiana. 

To prevent too great an increase of these large 
spiders, Providence has created an insect of the 
wasp family (Pompilus formosus, Say) called by 
the Texans the Tarantula-killer. Itis about an 
inch and a half long with a bluish-green body 
and golden-rufous wings. It is a bustling un- 
quiet insect, always in motion, flying now here, 
now there, and, when running on the ground, its 
wings are.in a constant state of vibration. 
Should it discover a Tarantula it begins instantly 
to fly in circles in the air around its victim. The 
spider, as if knowing its fate, trembles violently, 
standing up and making a show of fight, but the 
resistance is very feeble and of no avail. The 
spider’s foe soon discoversa favorable moment and 


darts upon the Tarantula whom it wounds with 
its sting, and again commences flying in circles. 
The injured spider is thrown into a tremor and 
often becomes paralyzed, though the infliction 
of a second and even a third wound is sometimes 


necessary. Sooner or later the spider becomes 
powerless, when the victor approaches, carefully 
feeling its way to see if its work has been effec- 
tually performed. It then begins to drag the 
Tarantula into a hole which it has previously 
dug in the ground, where after the deposition 
ofits eggs by the Pompilus, the spider is covered 
up and allowed to remain. 

By some wonderful provision the spiders are 
preserved fresh to afford food for the young of 
the Pompilus. The same poison which kills the 
spider appears to prevent it from decaying. 

Once I met a Pompilus who had just killed a 
large Mygale. This was in Central Texas, in 
mid-summer when the rain had not fallen for a 
long time, and the prairie-soil was filled with 
numerous sun-cracks. The size of the spider 
was, at least, three times that of the wasp, yet 
the wasp, running backwards, dragged it along 
through the dry grass which offered considerable 
resistance, overcoming every obstacle by earn- 
est perseverance. The route was rendered still 
more difficult by the cracks in the soil, down 
which both occasionally tumbled, and several 
times I thought the Tarantula was lost at the 
bottom of a crack, but both would soon again 
emerge. I had never seen such an exhibition 
of strength and pergeverance even among ants. 
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I watched for half an hour, much interested, 
the energetic wasp dragging the spider through 
cracks and over fallen weeds, and through 
fences, and I following determined to see the 
result, although it was near sunset and I was 
distant from our encampment. After going a 
short distance, the wasp and spider fell into a 
large crack. I was then sure that the Mygale 
had been lost. After a little I bent down to 
see what had become of them, and was 
much surprised at seeing the wasp dragging the 
spider from the crack. At such an exhibition 
of strength I inadvertently exclaimed aloud, 
“ You are a stout fellow!” This exclamation 
caused the the wasp to drop the spider and 
gaze a moment, having noticed me then, for the 
first time; it then flew three or four times 
around the spider, as if to mark its locality, and 
went away. Sorry for its departure 1 wok 
the spider to our tent and preserved it in alco- 
hol. It is now in the Geological Rooms at 
Austin in Texas. 

Mrs. Halsey, of Chappell Hill, Washington 
Co., Texas, showed me a hole in the ground in 
which a Pompilus had been seen to take a My- 
gale: The hole had been excavated by the 
wasp ; it was altogether twelve inches long, de- 
scending at an angle of about forty-five degrees 
to an extent of eight inches, afterwards horizon- 
tally for four inches, and at the end of the hori- 
ozotal portion the spider was buried.— Country 
Gentleman. 


—_———-s8-o 
STRANGE SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


The Woodstock (C. W.) Times reports aremark- 
able spontaneous combustion which occurred re- 
cently in that place. It appears that at the close 
of the day’s business operations, the practice of 
the parties in whose premises the case happened, 
has been to rub the counter with linseed oil, 
leaving the oil to penetrate the wood during the 
night, to be cleaned off inthe morning. This is 
done with cotton rags, formed into a ball secured 
tightly. In the present instance the rags or balls 
of cotton cloth after use were left on the end of 
the counter, unconnected with any substance that 
would readily take fire, and the only mischief 
that resulted was the disfigurement of a portion 
of the counter. But one of the two balls ignited. 
The inference is, that the one that burned was 
rather more tightly tied. Had the premises been 
consumed, the origion of the fire would forever 
have remained a mystery. From this occurrence 
a lesson may be gathered, namely, that rags 
saturated with linseed or in fact with coal oil, 
and allowed to remain in a compact condition, 
are liable to take fire. The rags in the case un- 
der notice had not been long in use, and, with 
the exception of the oil, were free from any 
other substance.—American Railway Review. 

Most animal and vegetable oils have a strong 
affinity for oxygen, and when their surfaces are 
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sufficiently extended they will absorb it so rapid-| And love shall teach us, while on Him we lean, 
ly as to take fire. But coal oile have no affinity te 7; the Sa ae bliss, 

for oxygen, and will not absorb it, hence they| " S2+ Sear es Sadana tatey henwogy 

are not liable to take fire by spontaneous com- 

bustion. This property adapts these oils to pre- | Ours be a loyal love for service tried, 

serving metal from rust, and to many other uses. To show, by deeds and words and looks that cheer, 


Se ‘entific pete a How He can bless the scene in which He died 
eae t * 


And fill His house with glory, even here. 


———_—-—~e ——____ 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Forrten InrattigENce.—Liverpool dates to the 4th 


SONNET. 


BY THE MOTHER OF DEAN TRENCH. 


hose Sabbaths seem to be inst. have been received. 

en yidteneletete, Gerat Brrrain.—In the House of Commons, on 
Smooth stepping-stones above the stream of lite, the 2d inst., H. Berkeley moved the second reading of 
Which chafes below in all its petty strife ; the bill providing for taking votes by ballot, but the 
Gems that recur upon the varied chain motion was rejected, by a vote of 211 to 126. Lord 
Of our existence, or in joy or pain ; Palmerston, in the course of a debate on American 
ieee dive nent have tne andl may rest, affairs, reiterated his declaration that he could see 
Like the tired dove that seeks her peaceful nest ; no good result likely to follow offers of mediation at 
Shake off the incumbrance of each worldly care, present. He contended that what is wanting in order 
And for its last and longest flight prepare. that the war may come to an end, is that each party 


should apprehend its true interest. When that is 
seen, nothing will prevent the conclusion of peace; 
The 8th., and last London edition of L. E. Waring’s | but any expression in high places, tending towards 
Hymns, contains several poems never published in foreign intervention, only delays this consummation. 
America. The following is one of them, and space will] The quarterly returns of the revenue, made up to 
probably be found for the others. the 30th ult., show an increase of £11,310 over the 


s corresponding quarter last year. The Board of Trade 

“ Arise, walk through the land, in the length of it, and abieon for ib antl, ane a slight increase in the 
in the breadth of it; for Iwill give it unto thee.” Gen. exports over the same month of 1861, though for 
xiii, 17. . ,, | the first five months of the year together they were 
“ All things are yours . . . . things present.” | 43 per cent less than last year. Pauperism continued 

1 Cor. iii. 21, 22. to increase in the manufacturing districts, though in 


———__- + 0 = 


While toil and warfare urge us on our way. some localities there was a decrease. 
And heart is answering heart in sighs of ‘pain, The Princess Alice, the Queen’s second daughter, 
Have we no words of strengthening joy to say, was married on the Ist inst.,to Prince Louis of 
No songs for those who suffer but to reign? Hesse. 

! for the faithful mind, the steadfast eye Iraty.—The Russian ambassador, bearing the 
“Epieioriiers glory full in sight, F official recognition of Italy by Russia, had arrived at 
And make our converse, even while we die, Turin. 

An interchange of triumph and delight. A new Bourbon conspiracy had been discovered at 

: Naples, and several arrests had been made. 
“ee ar vale Oe aes Seeie . It is stated that a company has been formed, con- 
= - 4 a our securit ' sisting of English and Italian capitalists, for the cul- 
7 Eeceechauand lifting = eur head tivation of cotton on a large scale in the southern 


Italian provinces. 
Kings unto God, we may not doubt our power * : 
We may not languish when He says, “ Be strong,” a Seeenalenanenenmie of Deputies has adopted 
We must move on ere a ye ana hour, A high military commission was about to assemble 
And take possession as we p g- to consider the possibility of reducing the military 
Yes, all is for us—nothing shall withstand budget. Important changes in the tariff would be 
Our faithful, valiant, persevering claim ; proposed te the new Chamber. 
The rod of God’s anointed in our hand, The march of Prussian troops into Electoral Hesse 
And our assurance His unchanging name. had been arrested. The new Ministry of the latter 
We need no haste, where He has said “ Be still— State had been constituted, and the Elector had 
No peace, where He has charged us to contend ; sanctioned the re-establishment of the Constitution 


less love to do His will of 1831, and of the electoral law of 1849. It was re- 
Caaudeanen His honor to the end. ported ‘that efforts were about to be made to renew 
0 hat faint and di . a live! diplomatic relations between Hesse and Prussia. 
ye that faint and die, arise and live! s ; 
Bing, ye that all things have a charge to bless ; Rvssta—An imperial decree was published on the 
If He is faithful who hath sworn to give, 23d ult., closing all the military “ Sunday schools 
Then be ye also faithful, and possess. on account of their having inculcated seditious prin- 


ciples, attempts having been made to induce the 
troops to break their oath of allegiance. 


Incendiarism continued not only at St. Petersburg, 


Take thy whole portion with thy Master’s mind— 
Toil, hindrance, hardness, with His virtue take — 
And think how short a time thy heart may find, 


: but in other cities. Several large fires had taken 

To betas or to water Sor His sake. place at Odessa. They were attributed to political 
Count all the pains that speed thee to thy rest, motives, and supposed io be the work of secret 80- 
Among the riches of thy purchased right ; cieties. The Governors of provinces had been au- 
Yea, bind them in His name upon thy breast, thorized to punish with death, without appeal to the 


As jewels for the Bride, the Lamb’s delight. Emperor, persons found guilty of incendiarism, pil- 





















lage or attempts to destroy the crops. The confla- 
gration had caused a financial crisis in St. Peters- 
burg, several manufacturers and insurance com- 
pavies having declared themselves insolvent. A 
corps of 50,000 volunteers had been organized in the 
city to assist the firemen. The Emperor was repre- 
sented as showing great courage and energy. The 
Journal of St. Petersburg declares that the Emperor, 
while punishing the guilty, will continue the reforms 
he has undertaken. The destitution of ready money 
prevented the exportation of grain by agricultnrists, 
and commerce generally was in a precarious state. 


Grerce.—A'general amnesty had been granted for 
past offences, and it was expected that one would be 
immediately declared for those implicated in the 
last insurrection. 


Mexico.—Advices from Vera Cruz to the 2d inst., 
and Orizaba to the 30th ult., have been received via 
Havana. Gen. Ortega, with 7000 men, had joined 
Gen. Zaragoza, to attack the French at Orizaba. On 
the 14th ult., a Mexican detachment occupied a hill 
commanding that place, but were surprised by the 
French during the night, and routed. An attack on 
the French next day was without result, but most of 
their provision trains were subsequently intercepted, 
and they were reported to be suffering for want. 
Mexican guerillas infested the neighborhood of Vera 
Cruz, and prevented the inhabitants from passing 
out; communication with the interior was cut off, 
except by strong bodies. The authorities of Vera 
Cruz had ordered a forced loan on foreign merchants, 
and all the Consuls had protested. The merchants, 
native and foreign, had also protested against a de- 
cree for the emission and forced circulation of paper 
money to the amount of $500,000, and had closed 
their places of business. Several had been expelled. 


Domestic.—The Great Eastern, on her last voyage 
from England, was successfully navigated through 
Long Island Sound to Flushing Bay, near New York. 
All former passages had been made by the Southern 
entrance to New York harbor. 


The State department annoutices that according 
to a late act of Congress, three dollars is chargeable 
on every passport issued by the Department and by 
any U.S. Minister or Consul abroad. 

The new Tariff bill, as finally passed by both 
Houses, imposes, among others, the following duties : 
sugar 3 to 4 cts. per tb., according to quality; bar 
iron, rolled or hammered, $2 to $3 per ton; other 
iron, $5 per ton; boiler or plate iron $5; sheet 
iron, $3, $4 and $5 per ton; spool and other cotton 
thread, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Military Affairs —A body of rebel cavalry attacked 
Murfreesborough, Tenn., on the 13th inst., and cap- 
tured it. A part of the Union forces accupying the 
place were made prisoners, and the remainder are 
said to have fallen back towards Nashville. Bands 
of rebel guerillas have been committing depreda- 
tions in Nelson Co., Ky., and at the last accounts 
were reported to be threatening Frankfort and 


Louisville. Preparations had been made to resist 
them. 


Accounts from Vicksburg to the 7th, state that the 
bombardment had been going on for some days, and 
considerable damage had been done. A large num- 
ber of negroes were employed by the U. 8. com- 
manders in digging a canal across the bend of the 
river opposite the city, the effect of which was ex- 
pected to be to change the channel at the next rise 
of water, so as to leave Vicksburg an inland town. 

Gen. Grant, at Memphis, has issued an order re- 
quiring the families of persons connected with the 
rebel army or government to leave that city within 
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five days or take an oath that they have not given 
and will not give information to the rebels. 


had advanced to $24 per barrel. Gen. Shepley, the 
military commandant of the city, had issued an 
order in consequence, fixing the price of bread at 
20 cts. for 24 oz., smaller amounts in proportion. 
Gen. Butler had ordered all the banks in the Depart- 
ment to make returns to him of all sums due to banks 
in the rebellious States,and also of all sums due to the 
State of Louisiana or its officers, and checks or drafts 
thereon were not to be paid without a permit. 
had prohibited masters of vessels from taking away 
colored persons, excepting those whom they had 
brought thither, under penalty of imprisonment and 
liability to confiscation of the vessel. 
the 4th inst., state that Gen. Butler had suspended 
the functions ofthe City Councils, and appointed 
two committees, of three members each, to perform 
their duties, those of Mayor being vested in the 
military commandant. 


mained encamped near Harrison’s Landing on the 
James River, and was recovering from the effects of 
the late battles. 
spected its position and condition on the 8th and 
9th inst. 
and hopeful from what he saw. Considerable rein- 
forcements have been received, among which is a 
portion of General Burnside’s force from Newbern, 
under his personal command. A large fleet, com- 
prising, it is stated, nearly 600 transports and armed 
vessels, is collected in James river, and employed in 
carrying stores, &c. 
upon passing vessels from the river banks, with mov- 
able batteries, the position of which is frequently 
ghanged, whenever they are attacked in turn by the 
gunboats. 
known, has occurred since the Ist inst. 
graphical error, in the last number, this date is made 
the 10th.) It is reported that official accounts show 
the loss in killed, wounded, missing and prisoners, 
during the fearful week of battles, to be less than 
11,000. That of the rebels is supposed to be greater, 
as, especially on the last days, they appeared to be 
maddened by intoxicating drink to complete reck- 
lessness. 


army took possession of Culpepper Court House, Va., 
on the 12th inst., repulsing a small body of rebel 
cavalry. 


been reporied ina critical situation, being cut off 
from water communication with other forces by the 
lowness of White river, but the military authorities 
at St. Louis received dispatches on the 14th an- 


Some skirmishing occurred on the route, in which 
the rebels are said to have been defeated. 
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At New Orleans, on the 26th ult., the price of flour 
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Accounts to 
































Gen. McClellan’s army, at the last accounts, re- 

















The President visited it and in- 














He publicly expressed himself as relieved 









































The rebels occasionally fire 
































Only slight skirmishing, so far as is 
(By a typo- 






































A detachment of Gen. Banks’ corps of Gen Pope’s 























The army under Gen. Curtis, in Arkansas, has 


























nouncing its arrival at Helena, on the Mississippi. 














Conerzss.—The two houses on the 8th, appointed 
a committee of conference on the Confiscation bill, 
and the measure reported by the committee was 
adopted by the House on the 11th, yeas 82, nays 42, 
and by the Senate on the ]2th, by a vote of 27 to 13. 
It decrees the punishment of death for a person con- 
victed of treason, and freedom to his slaves; or he 
may be imprisoned five years, fined $10,000, and his 
estate, excluding slaves, seized. For inciting or 
aiding rebellion, forfeiture of personal property, ten 
years’ imprisonment, $10,000 fine, and freedom to his 
slaves. Persons guilty of these offences to be inca- 
pable of holding office under the United States. The 
President is authorized, for putting down the rebel- 
lion, to seize the property of such persons and apply 
the proceeds for the support of the United States. 
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He is authorized to proclaim the property of persons 
in rebellion forfeited if they do not return to their 
allegiance in 60 days. Slaves of rebels or their abet- 
tors, taking refuge within the lines of the army, those 
deserted by their masters and coming under control 
of the government, and all slaves found at places oc- 
cupied first by rebel and afterwards by U. S. forces, 
shall be held to be captives of war, and shall be freed 
from slavery. No slave escaping from one State to 
another shall be delivered up, except for crime or some 
offence against U.S. laws, until the claimant shall 
make oath that he has not joined in or aided the pres- 
ent rebellion. No person in the naval or military 
service shall decide on the validity of the claim or 
surrender such slaves, on pain of dismissal. The 
President may employ for the suppression of the re- 
bellion as many persons of African descent, and use 
them in such manner as he may deem best for the 
public welfare, and may make provision for coloni- 
zing them beyond the United States. He mav ex- 


tend pardon and amnesty to prisoners as he may think 
expedient. 


The House resolution to adjourn on the 16th was 
adopted, 29 to 10. The bill for the admission of West 
Virginia was taken up on the 14th ; Sumner’s amend- 
ment was rejected, yeas 11, nays 24 ; a substitute of. 
fered by Willey of Va., including the condition of 
freedom to all born after 7th mo., 4th, 1863, with pro- 
vision for a vote of ratification by the people, wag 
adopted, with an amendment by Lane, of Kansas, that 
all slaves in the State at the time mentioned, under 
10 years of age, shall be free at 21, and all between 
10 and 21, free at 25, and the bill then passed, 23 to 
17. The House bill to punish the fraudulent sale or 
use of postage stamps, and the bill requiring com- 
manders of American vessels sailing to foreign 
ports to take the oath of allegiance, were passed. 
The Judiciary committee reported back the reso- 
lution to expel; Senator Simmons, without any 
recommendation, stating merely the facts of the 
case, and leaving it to the discretion of the Senate. 


The House concurred in the reports of the Con- 
ference Committees on the Treasury note bill, the 
civil and naval appropriation bills, and the bill re- 
organizing the judicial circuits of the United States, 
The following bills were passed: to provide for the 
trial and discharge of State prisoners ; Senate bill 
defining emoluments of certain army officers, one 
section of which confers citizenship upon persons 
born abroad, after one year’s residence, on condition 
of honorably serving in the army; Senate bill sup. 
plementary to the act abolishing slavery in the 
District ; Senate bill to prevent members of Congress 
or government officers from receiving any conside- 
ration for obtaining contracts or office ; that author- 
izing the acceptance of League Island ; an addition- 
al civil appropriation bill, and one imposing an ad- 
ditional tax of one cent per pound on cane sugar, 
under the internal tax law. The Senate joint 
resolution that Senators elected after the com- 
mencement of a term to fill vacancies shall draw 
pay from the time that of their predecessors 
ceased, if the amount shall not exceed $3000 
in one year, that requiring the weekly publication in 
a Washington paper, of contracts proposed or solicit- 
ed, and that declaring the meaning of the act au- 
thorizing the President to take possession of railroads 


The Senate passed the Tariff bill with some amend- 
ments, on the 8th. Ona subsequent day, a commit- 
tee of conference was appointed, whose report was 
adopted by both Houses. The resolution to expel 
Senator Simmons was referred to the Judiciary com- 
mittee. A resolution was adopted on the 10th, after 
much earnest debate, requesting the President if 
compatible with the public interest, to communicate 
the orders issued by Gen. M‘Clellan, his correspon- 
dence with the War Department, the amount of his 
force, &c., also the number of the other forces in the 
different armies in Virginia. The following bills, 
among others, were passed during the week, ending 
the 12th inst.: to change the place.of holding the U. 
8. Circuit Court of West Tennessee ; to regulate the 
grade of naval officers; the post route bill, witha 
provision for a bridge over the Ohio at Steubenville ; 
the bill relative to the Indian trust funds abstracted 
from the Interior Department ; authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to acceptAeague Island for a navy 
yard, provided the Commissioners first examine New 
London harbor and Narragansett Bay, and decide 
that League Island is best; the general pension bill ; 
the House bill to prevent the imprisonment of soldiers} and telegraph lines, were passed. The Committee 
in the penitentiary under sentence of court-martial, | of Ways and Means reported a bill, in accordance 
except for certain crimes ; providing for the election] with the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
of Representatives by single districts; providing for] Treasury, providing for a national currency, to be 
the extension of the Territory of Nevada ; to refund | secured by United States stock, and for the circula- 
to the State of Missouri moneys paid troops for the} tion and redemption thereof. It proposes to estab- 
suppression of the rebellion; and for the better] lish a separate bureau, the chief officer to be called, 
security of passengers in steamboats. A bill to | ‘‘ Comptroller of the Currency,” under the direction 
amend the act of 1795 for calling out the militia to| of the Secretary of the Treasury. United States 
suppress insurrection, &c., was introduced by Wilson | stock to mean all coupon or registered bonds now or 
of Mass., on the 8th, and much earnest discussion | hereafter issued in pursuance of law. Any bank 
was elicited by an amendment, offered by Grimes of | chartered by a State with a capital less than $100,000 
lowa, to the effect that colored persons should not| may avail itself of the advantages of the curren- 
be exempted, with an amendment thereto by King, of | cy authorized, on certain conditions, and associations 
N. Y., authorizing the President to receive persons of; may be formed for banking, with U. S. stocks as 
African descent into the service, for constructing en-| basis. It was recommitted to the committee and 
trenchments, camp service or labor, and that when | ordered to be printed. Colfax, of Indiana, stated that 
any man or boy is thus employed, his mother or wife} an extensive business has been discovered to be 
and children shall be free. An amendment limiting | transacted in erasing by chemicals or otherwise, the 
the employment to free negroes and slaves of rebels | marks on cancelled postage stamps, and selling them; 
was rejected, yeas 13, nays 22, one compensating loyal | and he reported a bill to punish the practice by im- 
persons for the logs of the services of persons taken | pricOament not exceeding three years, or 4 fine 
by this bill was adopted, 20 to 17, and the first sec-| of $5000, or both, in the discretion of the court; 
tion of the amendment, authorizing the reception of | which was passed. A resolution was introduced 
colored persons into the service, as thus amended, | that in the cases of members of Congress who bave 
was adopted. Browning, of Ill., moved to strike out | been, or shall be absent.in military service, no de- 
the provision freeing the mother, wife and child, which | duction shall bemmade from their pay as members, 
motion was rejected, yeas 17, nays 21. He then offered | provided they have not drawn pay as military offi- 

another, limiting the provision to slaves of rebels,| cers. It was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
which was discussed on the 11th, without final action, | diciary, as involving a Constitutional question. 





